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BUGK studies in RETRdSPECt 



J^"^^^^^^^^ '(fas a phehoi»TOn at thf time of its ihitiai sweep through . 
^rican: colleges anf universities in 1968-69 * A by-p^6duct of thd 
f^^^f l^^jsjnpveneht to^^ 

galvani zwl. cuiT into action ind demdU 

traciitipnal academic hurd the forci o£ a-hurrici^ Sttid^nt 

P'^f????^ i"^e%ey so^=^m^^ a gdiit-Hddeh ^mMr^ 

?()leranly pronounced in January of 1969: "It is not appf d^rtate; it this 

^i^'S^f S^^fB?^^^ even the iize df therb^^ 

undergraduate progrM . 

A ?Plieg%:genera|id^^^^^^^^ Black S|udies * 

^duthe trehjy of thr earl)?^^ aSys ha^^^^ Black Studies remains a ' * 

P*»?M»?^5Paj but for df f fereni reaspns^^^ Black Studies: ' Wiisi tl- (dr HI 
pr IV, depending upon. OT^^ fa? te for penpic i^fS us . 

Jwfci, 197|, ^marked the terainaiion of-thd"^^^^^ 

year program of Pas tgraduate ;Fe i lowships iii Bla^ St^die and this report 
IS undert^en With the^^^h 

aevelppments in the field of Black Studies in cohjdncMdft With i^^brdlilinary 
evraluation of the D^nfOT^^^ Clearly, the loiig-range 

injiact of thie Danfprth program will not^be I^ndwh foi" indtKe? ^olldge ■ 
generation or even two or three. 



THE DANFORTH FOUNDATION'S POSTGRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN BLACK STUDIES 



Eco'ly Decisions 

The Danforth Foundation, surveying, the academic scene in 1968-69, asked 
itself what contribution it could make tp the deveiopmeht of Black Studies. 
It was not feasible to respond in ah equitable way to the many requests for 
help on an institutioii-by-institutioh basis, and there were too many open- 
ended questions about Black Studies to make it possible to identify a few 
"model" programs and give them support. One fact was clear: as of the 
winter of 1968-69, all- too-many institutions of higher learning had promised 
their students much more in the way of Black Studies programs than they 
could deliver. Eagerness to meet student demands outran the capacity of 
faculty capable of "professing" the field; something would have to give. 
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fehowshi? P^J|-li5?g^a io- SjliyS^J'f for their own sake, Us 
award to a meinber J i?r#acaitS - 1? a": ii«tituti6h thrdUgh ah; 

invited: f 6 ^oBdriat^ vMcSS l^eFi^f!?^^ ^V^^mt^^ mide 
Black Studies (^nertcan ultrr^tS^"^^^^^^ in- a^fiela related to 

fjr ah wi^^Sy^Jl^e^gc^itera^^ uri.|h JtOdi^r ita!^ 

of. "Black Studies . Aftir^SS^^S^^ '^niveKity ceiitei 

home institution With eil&ilea SShtl2wr""Pi^^^^^ ^o 

the new field. ' 5"^^^®^ P°^ential for mfWcihg the curriciiip. ih 

Thghitial ahhp^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
the .list of thole rerJSi-?^^^^ 

I^fFf i^;V"f ^ccepte^^^^^^ ,, ^ , _ 

U.S. in the iseofs. Po^uFAi^^^^WS'l^f^J^'^^ M 'm^ 



to launch W^cfstSils deSrtSS; 5-^^^^^^ decided 
and money >*ich wold^ belSSS^^^^ ^ 
fellowship; would hot bfe of malor s[Lt^^^ ^^^""X 
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ah indivrduaily, de?ig^^ of study at an agreed upoh graduate 

center for "Black Studies V f . k -lc 

the letter spiiciting homiMtiohs to the competition explained the Founda- 
tion's gpar and philosophy further,: 

-nie Danforth '•Blacjc Studies" pr^ . , . wiii make it possible 
, for faculty tb;:prepare to teach "Black Studies" with tiine for 
Pei^sonal reflection, not as conveyor belts for and 
syllabi of others ^ It is the %undkti6h.'s hope that the common 
interests- of the .FerioWs wili result iii formal afld infdfmai 
exchange jof, i;deas def initioris i arid designs- for und^fgradiiate 
work in -."Black Studies ." it is our .cdrivictioft that just is it 
is equally ijnportanj for blacks .and^^ in the. United State^^ 

to ynaerstandi tM tblack j^ex^^^^ vital: that the field 

be open to schplars^ 

We 5^pe: that -th is jpf dgf am> wi l 1 contrib lit e 1 6 a- s tab i l i zat iph of 
personnel in the field; of "Black Studies!' by rjerVin| iiia t^^^ 
act the '-brfi^ dra^^^^^^^ ^alfnt to .a f#W cehtd§s:. iThi -Fdi&dif ion. 
f^siflneSi^that-F?!:!^^ institutibfi^ j. 

though there wili? be .rip formal contract to this Effect i 



TfUi jFirst CLass of Fellows 
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an a whirlwind six-we^^^^ and May;. 1969-, ten Fellows were 

appointed for the f ifst year of study^ ^TTHe Fouridatibri had ariticipatdd that 
jbeWpws would find it. mpr^^^ if fhey formed- Mustei-s'^ iri bri of 

|>° centers--ihitiaiiy the JUni vers ity of Qifcago or Yale University- ^arid 
the staff made tpntative arraripmerit^^ Both iristitutiorii to provide a 
\h6me fpr pF's riomiriees,^ , " 

The twp institutions offered sHar Vale was in the process of 

.launching a distinctive and cdhcferit; pfpgfam of Afi^6='^neH can Studies whi 
|avc promise of sup^^^ nritcllcctual quaiit^^^^ the Yale plan was the product 
pt a year-lPhg col laboratiAh: of *b undergfaduatcis and white faculty; a 
;b lack director and staff were to join in; the fail Of 1969 arid impiemdrit the 
program. The University of Chicago ^ following the leadership of its distin^ 
Kuished his tori ah, John Hope Frank 1 in ^ did riot propose to offer a program of 
Black Stoidies, but did prpviae a wide range of courses (there were over 200 
at the graduate and undergfaduatc levelsj dealing with the -black experierice-/ 
^Franklin, an articulate advocate of such eclecticism as the proper apprpach 
to Black Studies, promised a seminar on Black Studies for DF Fellows. 

Npt surprisingly, perhaps, riine the first ten Felidws opted for the Yale 
;program> the ferith chose Chicago. But if there was no surprise in the 
distribution, there was a surprise in the first yeai-»s competition and an 
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^SPc Appencfix B. n>csc award? were made by nF staff. 



'but npt 



Fellowship applicants wcro free to propose their own alternative base 
ot until the .second year of the competition did a candidate do so. 



unwelcome one, namely^ the small number of blacks nominated for the fellow- 
ship. Of the first ten fellowships i nine awards went to white faculty^ only 
one to a black. Not'' Yale, not the Danforth Foundation, hot the prospe 
Fellows themselves had anticipated such a skewed distribution, and it made ' 
for a tension-packed year in Yale's Afro-American program. 

Shortage of Black Candidates .\ 
_ r ^ ^ ' 

The role of blacks and whites in Black Studies i^ so central that it is worth 
interrupting the narrative with some conunents on it- /^'thdugh the propprt^^^ 
of black candidates and Fellows increased in the second year and again in t^^^^ 
third year, of the program ,^ the niini)er of blacks riomihated arid appointed^^ 
always disappointirigly i6W> in retrospect , brie can iaeritify several factors 
which contHbuted to this si tu^^ 

' i- Many white institutions -had so f^^ 

visible Was a maj^of cdnce^^ their ciea^^^^^ e^ger to se^^^ 

black fac^ for a year ahd^^ their not re tuffi^^ 

2 . Predonii ifiant ly Mack i ns titut ions were yeiy s Tow to pfgani ^Black 
Studies^ itv the three :ye^^^^^ 15 ' 
hbmi nations (riot aid of tHfecii|iMe^^ canie from black iris titiit ions 

3. 'Il\e Di- leilowslnp stipcri^^ the sal- 
aries being of Fere:^^ of Whom were not at all qualified 
to teach Biack Studies. 

4. fte academic ^b^ of some black nominees for the fellowship 
was so Timited^^^^ "regular 
DF graduate fe 1 Ipwships;, lliey Were clear ly riot prepared to make; 
good use of postgraduate, unst 

have improved their status bri their home campuses. 

5. Some early appointees to Black Studies programs Were uriwilH^^^ to 
risk study away from their home base for a year, largely because 
they were unceftairi of fctufriirig to their institution iri statiis :qub 
ajitfi . Such a fear was riot riecessarily pararibia j ;fbr brie DF Blaclf^ 
Studies Fellow was kept from returriirig to his institutibri by a black 
brother who became director bf the program, in the ^Fellow's abserice. 
(the Biack Studies, personnel at the University of Califorriia, 
Berkeley, argued that this was sb fundamerital a consideratiori that 
DF shbuld have supported Fellows in their hbme institutions instead 
of clusteririg Fellows at a few ceritefs.) 

If, as, arid when the. field of Black Studies does stabilize, one important 
piece of research will be an analysis of why sbme blacks were attracted to 
research and teachirig iri Black Studies in these years while bthers opted out. 
It is a reasonable hypothesis that persbnaiity factors, the kind bf pcrsbnai 
commitment the individual chose to make to the struggle for black liberation, 
the alternative uses open to individual talents in and out bf that struggle, 
and the alternative academic .careers which were open--all played a part. 

Vory early in the emergence of Black Studies, an "action-oriented type came tb 
dominate it--br dominate the public image of it--and tb crowd out--or try tb 
crowd out--other types, Actibn-oriented blacks viewed the field of Black 
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Studies as part of a political power struggle through which blacks could 
develop a base for nationaT power in the university world and also in the 
larger society. Not ail black scholars, in or put of Black Studies, wefji 
^ sympathetic to such an approach, and some of them ridiculed from the beginning 
the notion that white students arid scholars could be denied a place in Black 
Studies, their voices, however, did hot make the headlines , and their ififlu- 
cnce was compromised by the fact that blacks as well as whites were diyided 
by a larger movement whic^ ^ 
movement to decry the possibility of ^•c*jectivity^ 
oriented research as the only significant resear^./ 

S'he Second Cdrfpetiiion ' ' . - 

the Danforth pro^ a larger group of Fellow3r-twehty-five--f^^^^^ 

^^K^.^^^^^ ^J^^ of the cpmpetition; Thanks to the iateness of the 

1969=^70 coj^etitipn, tt wa^^ 

candidates fpr the 197Q^71 award ^even; a^^ of Fellows settled 

into t^ months: of stU^ 

Althoughi t^ hiiiSier for the first cpirpetiUpn. h^ 

drsapporn^^ smali ^ a^ of xoil|ge in^^^^^^^ 

foo^ the Iroubie to writ in apprecxa irivitatidh^S^^ 
to indicate they wpu Id certain ^^^^ ribmihat!l a faculty me^^^ second 
ciiaficei the staff , thefefdre^ prepared foi a f lood of nbffiihatiph for thi 
sc'cpnd round. Because the total group of Fellows wp?>W^^^^ larger- becadse 
additidhai centers for Black Studies M piherging,^ a^ 

because there was a tentative consensus tHat the j969-m 
pdstgraduates W too large to be absorbed by thai program /a^^^^ 
••clusters" of Fellows were made with Howard University,, Morgan State GpWege,' 
and; Stanford University in addition to the Univefsi t/ of Ghidagb and Yale 
University, to these five insti tutiphs , a new gfaduat^e program in. Afro- 
American Studies at Atlanta University was added' fdf Fellows of the class ^)f 
1971-72. • 

'ITie total number of nominations; in the second and thifd years never roet 
expectations, however, the pfesidents who so erithusiasticaTiy promised \\. 
npminatipris if given another opportunity, rarely did so. In fact, the quota 
of Fellows was not fiTied, in either the second or third year pf the program, 
the specified, number of awards was made, but duplication of awards by DF Shd 
the National Endowment for the Humanities in 1970-71 and 1971-72 resulted in 
declinations which outran the selections of the Advisory Council.^ 



The year following DF^s launching of its program, the National Endowment 
for the Itumani ties adopted the Danforth Foundation's idea for a faculty 
fellowship in Black Studies almost im t6to > Their fellowship program in 
Black Studies imitated the Danforth Foundation's in most respects and they 
wore able tc prpf i t from DF's early experiences. For a time, the NEH gave 
serious consideration to making the DF its agent for the new program- In the 
end, IU)wever, tliore wore these sij»nificant differences between the programs: 
I) ratlier tfian appoint I'ellows directly^ Nlill assigned a (juota of fellowships 
to four or five university centers whicfj made tlieir own awards; 2j an age 
limit of 30 was stipulated; and S) there was no effort to link the NHII 
fellowships to teaching so that Nlill Fellows as a group had strong research 
interests and relatively low interests in problems of curriculum and teaching. 
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The-White/Bladk Issue 

If a shortage of good black candidates Was a problem in making awards, other 
problems Were the Fellows were in stu^^^ All the unceftainiies 

the field of Black Studies had echoes in the Danforth FeilbWship program j 
al^d it is riot without interest tp ribie how what canie to be the most divisive 
issue in Black Studies, ristoejy, is there a vole for whites as well as .bi/xokst 
- OB siAidents/teqchers/re^^ field? also affected, the Feliovship 

pro grain. * ' . 

:Iifi anfiouncirig the program the F^^^ an intent to have black 

|nd white parti cip Within a year,, the ••relevance** of this decision if 

not the Fouridatio^^ into question. The meinbM^^ 6f the 

^dvispry Council^ to the rprogfam sh^^^^^ unWayeHri^ belief Studies 
Kad •?reievance^' for whites as We H ^s 'blacks, an^^^^ the 
races^-as s tiidents , as teachers an^ as researcher^^^^ sinezi^iigi priori , 
^belief Was express ed^ in: the^Gounc^ grqiip ^ 

agreed to frank preferencd^ for tb lack cohtehd^rs ; The} ac^^^ 

the F6undat|onVs) convictlo^^ came in the s^^^ l?7Q, in the course of the 

first con fe^^^^ a^ Weekend conferenc^^^ therteri FeilqWs^^^ ^tjidy 

rand for 

Heid in Greenwich, Gonnectic^^^^ in Apr^^^ the first cohfer^^^ 

^Fel lows Was surely 6 ihe most remarkable m^ held under 

auspices ; Yale^ iMay Dp^ of truth)^^^ a .week away i arid the^^ 

^ale coritingeht at thjp Cbrifeferi^^^ trilrie jfe^^^^ p;ii^ haif a^^^ iriyited 
jguests) , brbught to the gather^^^ feeling of apprba^cSi^ it 
(became clear that the eight Whi te FelllbWs a^^ f ale had: si^ iriexbrably ^ 

.becomei the victims of reyerse^ r^ the course of their iri Yaie^s 

Afrb-Americari Studies prbgram; As a fesult;^ thfey^ despaired^ 

relations everywhere. They were cbriyinced that the field bf BlSck Studics^ w « 
itself racist. Whether this was the inevitable result of ^ racism or the 

. response to it • they made the same pbin repeatedi>^^^ fbr they: Were also 
cphviriced that iricreasingly bpen hps tility Between the^ races Was the wave bf 
itlie future, and that Yale ttself Was likely to go d fiihead". 
4licir tWbfbld message Was thinly vcile^^^^^ 10 the Danfbfth Fbu^^ 
betrayed them by apppinting them to the Ppstgra^^ Studies Feilc^^ship 

^program, and 2) whites whb held appointments as Fe fbr 1970-71 would do 

well to withdraw before they learned, ^^the hard Way/ • that whites did nbt 
bclbrig in Black Studies. 

Fbr twenty -four hours, the cbnference was a mirror image of what was happening 
in the wider world. It was also^a pressure cbpkef. Language new to banfbrth 
gatherings marked both the formal speeches 'and the informal diatribes; blacks 
Virtually spat upbn blacks, whites upon whites. It is fair to say nb one. who 
was present will ever forget the tension Which built up over the first day 
arid a half br the calm in the eye, of the hurricane which followed on the finar^i 



ilie members were Herman R. Branson, President, Lincoln University 
(rennsylvariia) ; Nathan li Huggiris, Prbfessor bf History, /olumbia University; 
^Stanley N. Katz, then Professor of History, Uriiversity of Wisconsin, now 
Ufofessor of Legal History, University 6f Ghicago; j^n t. King, President, 
:liuston-Ti 1 lotsbn College; Paul L. Ward, lixccutive Secretary, /Unerican 
Historiciil Association. 



morning. As perebnar. and group ppsitiq^^^ on Black Studies crystallized, on^ 
sharp conunent after another was addressed by Fellows to the Advisory Council 
and especially to the Foundation, It became the responsibility of the Founda- 
tion's representative fiirTtily to restate why the Danforth Foundation was "in 
it" and why it would continue to insist bn keeping the fellowship program open 
tb whites as Weil as blaclcs, TTie Danforth staff me^ that she never 

spoke under greater pressure; The result justified the weekend of strain i for 
by the time for dejp^arture, it was clear that the Yale group of eight white 
Fellows had failed in their target b^^ hew white Fellows tb resipi. 

Far frbm having exerted ihflUe^^^^^^ FelioWs, the Vale' whites^ 

became the subject bf pity (or worse) amp^^^ arid white§i 

the hew Eel lows, and the Advisofy Council. Gradually, as the Yale "whites*' 
saw themseiyes reflected in the eyes of the larger a totally different 

way of looking at their own experie^ occurred tb them. 'Hiey r^illzed ihat 
they had responded to the ihtimidaUM Yaie^s black studehts hot by under- 
standing it, absbrbing it in reasbnab le mea^^ ahdl tKeh .giving it a wid6 
b|fth, but by yiftual para^^^ Tt may seem^wiid exi^ 
that the weekend ejqiefience redeemed^pr j us tif i ed: the year fo^ thcise^^ight 
Fellows , but the subs^uent letter^ from si; vie r^^^^ 
such a claim. Existehtiai ''mbments bf tnith"^.w^^^ 

The Second Yeop 

The second conference of Fellows- ih May, 1971, at Illinois Beach Lodge*,^ 

vfas as ihteiTectually stimulat^^^^^^ fifst r^^^ 

dfainihgi It brought together Fellows be ih study 

the following autu^ a few alum :ouncirr 
All bf the divisive issues of Blac^ 

must be except in a group of Trite Belieyefs of one or ahother ;^e^^^ 
the acceptance of pluralism w^ Had evolved in Black :Studies generally, also 
prevailed in the Danforth group. Miiitarit bliacks who Were: present expressed 
the belief that working with Wh i toy the would academic, was 

preferable to fighting him. there were jousting and (serious) bahtbr, but it 
seemed reasohabie to cbnclude that the peak of racism in Black Studies in and 
but of the Feiibwship, had passed.. 

Did all this result in agreement on Black Studies? Working from a set of 
< ^ documents prepared by the incumbent Fellows and representing model Black 
Studies programs for their institutions, the conference group ultimately 
agreed to disagree un the substance and method appropriate to Black Studies. 
There were experimentalists present but also traditionalists, arid blacks as 
well as whites were in both groups. Ilie Foundation could honestly claim that 
it supported heterogeneity in Black Studies,. 

The Role of the Advisory Council 

The Fellows and the Advisory Council in this program had^^an unusual influence 
upon one another, thanks to the two conferences, the general age and maturity 
of the Fellows, and the inescapable. black/white issues which touch everyone 
regardless of age or station. At the secpna^^ohference, at any rate, somcT . 
members of the Advisory Council were rewarded with declarations bf truce and 
even apologies for conduct a year earlier! Younger blacks made peace with 
older blacks, whites did the same. 



The Univeraity Mentors 



An even stronger influence on DF Fellows was thaf of the university professors 
who accepted the responsibility of advising them in their respective institu- 
tions. A word of special praise is duis four of the directors of DF proBrams 
for their personal interest iii helping Fellows make optimal use of the year 
T r?^ ^'?P°'^*"^as it was self lessly offered. . John Hope Franklin (Uhiversity 
of Oiicago) and^St. Wair Drake (Stanford) would be among the top five on 
anyone's list of scholars in Black Studies and its related disciplines. Richard 
Long (Atlanta) and John Blassingame (Yale) are younger in^n.who a?e clearly 
comers. All four brought to their Danforth commitment the shared.conviet ion 
that Black Studies would suffocate if made the exclusive territoiy of blacks 
ln_ seminars and in personal relatibhship^ reflected the highest ~" 

scholarly standards; their lively participation in the non-stop discussions 
related tq Black Studies was a major ingredient in the successful "mix." They 
Jtept the faith that the field was a serious one, not a ]^dlitilcal flash-in-the^ 
pan, and they discussed' racism with stich tahdor that the cohversatioh liber- 
ated whiles as well as blacks. As one white Fellow reported, he is once aaaih 

^" teaching black students V not a victii 6f guilt blVa\«^^^ 
'Whiteness . . — 



H 



. BLACK STUDIES: STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT 

To understand the Danforth Foundation's experience (the disappointingly small 
niirober of promising nominees for the Black Studies Fellowships, the conflicts 
over ideology and methodology, etc.) one heeds to understand what was hapoehihe 
to the .field itself. « ■ * 



Poijen Struggles: Local and Nationdlt Black and White 

If 1968-69 was the Year of Many Promises for Black S^tudies, as it surely was,, 
the year which followed was the Year of Confrontation and Cohfusiohi It was* 
§ tumultuous year, with scores of dramatic confrohtatibhs across the countxy 
over a series of questions related to who would define and develop the field 
and whose "turf" it would be. In city after city (Northern and Western, for 
the most part, rather than Southerii) , Black Studies issues came to be hope- 
jess ly tahgled with issues of housing, jobs, and community action for blacks. 
Few institutions were prepared to cope with the instant politicizatioh of any 
field, particularly one with local impact. The role ^ of any, which whites 
were to play as teachers, researchers, and students, raised issues in Black 
Studies which became sufficiently acute as to close institutions and bring to 
a halt national and eyeh international conferences of scholars. Bitter whites 
charged "reverse racism" as blacks kept them oiit of sonic key Black Studies 
programs; bitter blacks charged bad faith as they perceived the autonony _ 
^which they were Jnitially jproraised was compromised by white biidget-raakers and 
contract-signers"r:Headiihes from ItKaca and fri^ SaF'Ffancisco reflect^^ 
fact that Black Studies could break institutional peace and.even dislodge 
I administrations. 



iqaJ ^A^r of continuous debate, both local and national, any progress in ' 
1969-70 toward defining the. field and adding to know leage of the black exper- 
ience was ininiinal. Meanwhile, new contenders were appearing for institutional 
support, as Chicano Studies (later also American Indian Studies, Asian- 
Aweri can-Studies, and Women's Studies) cut into budgets assigned Black Studies 
especially at institutions on the West Coast. A few administrators probably ' 
welcomed the competition and must have recognized a silver lining in the 
clouds of budget shortages. At any rate, the initial dream of Black Studies 
as a field of inquiry which would simultaneously devei dp black pride and con- 
tribute to the reconciliation of blacks and whites, melted in the hot sun of 
unending controversy. 



A Year of Truce: 1970-71 

As universities opened for a new academic year in the fall of 1970-71 and as 
ithe second class of pawfprth Fellows weiit to work, an/uneasy peace slowly 
pecjune' discernible over the field; Student pressure- -the. i^^^^ force in 
launching programs cvei7where--began to ease sig^ it 
^remainef an uhcertaih^^ Administratbrs in^ both black a^^^ 

institutions began to^ find that they wdid negotiate Black ^ issfies 
l(ithout the thr«at of immediate reprisal. Since the field was by now synony- 
nious with strife (whether the issues were budget, personhel, goverhan^, or a 
coml)ination therftof ) , administrators began to" avoid decisions where 'feasible 
and ' o postpone the implementation of blueprints. Although national meetings 
on Black Studies and its related fields continued to generate bitter black/ . 
white and still more bitter black/black disputes, common^sense-pfagmatism 
brouglit even the most militant, blacks to the (unexpressed but easily inferred) 
conviction that pluralism in Black Studies was inevitable, at least for a ti%. 

With uniformity a remote if not an impossible dream^ the alternative was to 
concentrate on a local situation and woirry later about the national scene. 
Ulack Studies could mean interdisciplinai^ research geared to connunity actio 
(this. was Nathan Hare's dream, briefly launched at San Francisco State, e.g.)> 
^hile at another institution (Federal City College) the same concept led to 
total separation of the jProgram from the institution arid the establishment of 
an independent community institute. At still a third university (Richard 



Long's program at Atlanta University), Black Studies meant careful, orthodox * 
research into previously neglected subject matter related to the black 



•pure' 



experience, all on a discipline-by-discipline basis. 

An annual conference— the Conference on Afro-Aiiieri can' Studies— at Atlanta 
University is useful as a barometer of eadt year's pressure points. In the 
early years of the Conference, supporters of different points of view did 
not hesitate to s,hpw their distaste for one another. But by the. winter of 
.1970-71 a state of truce obtained at the CAAS meetings. Why such a relaxation? 
First, there was consensus that if students and researchers were ever to accom- 
plish anything, they would heed time for research rather than controversy; 
second, there was concern that financial support would dry up unless 'some 
results were forthcoming. Finally, conflicting points of view on Black Studies 
could be aired in. journals.^ and -books^^ rather-^thari in newspaper-headlines. Each - 
year following 1969 saw the establishment of at least one new journal; and, as 
of 1972, there are almost a score of journals devoted to issues related to 
biack experience and Black Studies. 



Blcofk studies in 1972 



In ■idil972, then, is the field of Black Studies alive? viable? stabilized? 

\l " ""^« and probably safe to say it is viable, but it 

would be an overstatement to describe it as stable or stabilized. A recent 
report in the New York Times estimated that more than 600 colleee and uni- 
Ma^cc'Jf black-oriented courses and that they have given impetus to 
a mass black introspection unparalleled in recorded histoxy." 

For many reasons. Black Studies -albeit still a phenomenon-may appear a 
phenomenon of a lesser order in 1972 than it promised in 1969. It is tru*; 
for example, that in very few inswi tut ions have student enrollments -black' 
or white— met predictions and expectations. This fact together with in- / 
creasingly stringent budget situationr, has justified redSctions in coiilit^ — 
?>ent$ injwny universities. Then, too; the very appearance of such fields 
such as Oiicano, American Indian, and Wo«ien*s Studies has led critics to 
claim that Black Studies was the fiwt of a seHcs of fads, rtone of them 
with serious staying power., 

•^^ is_ true, too, that it is as difficult to generalize about Black Studies 
in 1972 as it was in 1969. For some. Black Studies is syndnyious^with 
experimental education; for others it is traditioniil.^ F6t*s6me, it must be 
an interdisciplinary venture; for others, it follows natural departmental 
lines. For some, it is basically a» intellectual pursuit; for others j it 
approaches the anti-intellectual. In some institutions it exists to provide 
the equivalent of a home room for black students; in others, 75V to 100% 
of the students are white, there are institutions where the academic repu- 
tation, of Black Studies is very low— where the courses in Black Studies are 
flabby and pretentious and where serious students, black as Well as white 
assiduously avoid the field. In such institutions, white faculty knowingly 
allow a ghetto to exist and black faculty who teach in •'respectabii" depart- 
ments either ignore the Black Studies program or Work agaihst it for change. 

Vet there are also institutions where the reputation of Black Studies is 
good, where students find significance in being exposed to whiteness and 
blackness in the context of Black Studies courses, and where black and white 
students as Well as faculty teach one another. In such institutions, the 
intellectual level of Black Studies is likely to match that of the rest of 
the institution, except that fresh contributions to knowledge are more likely 
to come from Black Studies than from any other undergraduate field. Since 
many white institutions are findinj: that de facto segregation is the new way 
of life on their campuses. Black .Studies has the merit of precipitating dis- 
course between blacks and whites, however marked it may be by disharmonies. 

Black Studies continues to suffer— as does the nation— from the fact that the 
intcgrationist/segregationist question divides blacks as well as whites. We 
are told that some black sdiolars still downgrade Black Studies with secret 
names like "Advanced Cornbread 202," and the basic mistrust even of John 
Frank 1 in was reflected in a comment as late as May, 1972, When he stated that 
he saw his most important contribution doing what he could "to prevent the 
program from adding to racism." But~d6es anyone expect"th¥^i1»tepationi$t7 
segregationist question to be answered once-«nd-for-all in his lifetine? The 
inevitable result of the aaA>i valence is that no institutioniTprogram in Black 
Studies is without its local critics, whetherTbr "irrelevance" or for 
•Tom-ism," for over- or for under-politicization. 



There is still a great difference between Black Studies in a northern, pre- 
dominant ly white institution and Black Studies in a southern black institution. 
But it seems fair to say that more blacks appreciate the usefulness of Black 
Studies for dialogue than was true in i969~dialbgue between nationalist- 
militants and integratiohist-evdlutibnaries, and dialogue between blacks and 
whites. Undeviating party- line departments are less visible than they were 
four years ago, with even the most militant blacks conceding that whites 
should know more than they do about the lift|^rid experience of blacks. It is 
significant that two consortia in the saitR^^KFA'laBa^^ for Higher 

Education and the Association for Graduate Education and R^^ of North 
Texas—are operating Successful Black /Studies programs for the benefit of 
their white as well as tiieir bl|ck' iris ti tut ionaj members. One can maintain 
with confidence that some of the most constructive thinking on "America's 
greatest diiemma" is being generated and given a hearing in Black Studies 
PTbgrams. 

f^reove^^ the overall quality of study is less frequently challenged, and the 
.publicat^ Ort^^pr tw6 gM 

Black Studies nw |xist (New York Oniy albeit 

diyeygent Jhi losopl^^^^^^ Strong .pro^rai^^ special ties su^^^ 
fysiq attract good st^^^^ thoM|K;m6^t blaicks wh6 ^^u^^ 
continue to make their first commitments to a convehtidhai 

|lack Stiidies as an ihsurarice po^^ on the side. Black Studies, like ^llerican 
Studies before it, is making relatively slow progress .at the graduate level. 

Finally, it is essential to look at Black Studies in the larger context of a 
sub-group culture, ms, the ebb and flow of in Black Studies in 

the jpast three years have been closely related to the drives for black radio 
and TV, for black theatre, for black ^ As 
these drives have met with 4 measure of success, the demiiid that Black Studies 
programs provid^ ieaderehip for the black comro^^^ Related, too, 

is the unsettled issue of the place of Black Studies in elementary and high 
sc|ibpl curricula. The nature of the college program in Black Studies will 
ultimately in large part be defined by the student's-^ -black or white— pre- 
coliege exposure, and at present this is at least as unstable as Black Studies 
for the college student. 

The unresolved issues of Black Studies are many, and complex, and the future is 
uncertain.' Ironically enough, the shortage of good faculty which concerned the 
Danforth Foundation in 1969 continues into 1972-73.8 it is obscured by the 
fact that institutions in 1972 can afford to postpone develbpinent of a program 
if they can*t find Mr. and Ms. Right. Since finding Mr. and Ms. Right is 
complicated by the idiosyncratic nature of the programs, institution by 
institution, and by the fact that many young black scholars have avoided the 
field, there is a chicken-and-egg problem for future staffing. 



A member of Congress is dangling before his colleagues and the public 
the prospect of a series of ethnic centers in university settings, all to be 
generously supported by Federal funds. A means of making Black Studies 
palatable to white Congressmen? Perhaps. 

8 

••One problem troubling all black studies programs is the shortage of 
blacks. John Blassingame, Change (Winter, 1971-72), p. 16. 



But there is in 1972 faint but increasing support for a pair of related con- 
cepts—first, that both blacks and whites have roles to play as teachers/ 
researchers/students in Black Studies; and second/ that in the long run black 
institutions of higher learning will serve as the most active centers for 
researcl)* This observer, for one, would estimate that the low point in Black 
Studies was reached some time back smcl that a slow but steady grow th--however 
different in different kinds of institutioris--inay be ahead. Gresham's Law has 
not operated, at least on a national level. Thei^ will never be unifprmityri 
and *'grdwth" in some institutions may take the form of expansion in the context 
of other" programs . But the j^ysical distinctiveness of blacks, the fact ihit 
their proportion in the total jpiopulatibn makes them the most significant minor- 
ity, the fact that they have made a central as well as peculiar contribution to 
American life, all these factors mean that the^ ra^^ Black Studies 

remains independent of the rationale for other ethnic studies. It is Virtually 
certain that some form of Black Studies will be a permanent ^s^^^^^^ the 
school and to the secondazy curriculum. % 

:Most import^mt of all,, a hotab not. only is it 

accepted and respect2d>ie to do reseaw on-blac^^^ is clMf tha^ no 

important social questions can eicplored^^^ their 
ethnic inqpli cations ^ As IHardid Cros^^ of thexG^^ Afrp-ASefican 

Studies at the Uriiversi ty qi Michi^h and autftor of tHcl Crisis, of the Negro 
i ntel lec tual , recently remarked: *'F6r a long time black studies is going to 
be a separate discipline .... But it will, eventually, be integrated and wc 
will develop the new scholar--black arid^white--to rewrite the American 
experience." ^ ^ 



III 

SOME EARLY EVALUATIONS 



Was the Danforth Foundation's investment in Black Studies timely or premature?, 
bid the experience of election to the Black Studies Fellowship change individ- 
ual faculty members and^ through them, their institutions? Hks the existence 
of the program had an iriipact oh the development of Black Studies as a field of 
study? Did the Foundation achieve its objective in establishing Postgraduate 
Fellowships in Black Studies? What implications, if any, are there for future 
^programs/grants by the Foundation? 

Question 1: Did the Fellowship year have an impact on the Fellows? 

It goes ^without saying that upon return to their colleges and universities, DF 
Black Studies Fellows developed a wide variety of new courses as a result of ^ 
their year of study. Some choose traditional themes; others are original. 
Some courses' have proved so pq)ular they must be given in sections (Southern 
Oregon College), and in at least one institution, the fire marshal! has stepped 
in to insist- that excess students must be kept out (tastem Washington State 
College) . 

Some Fellows report that they receive so many requests to bring Black Studies 
into their comnunities that they cannot respond to them all. They have made 
appearances before elementary and high school audiences; they have given 
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seminars to Urban League and to church groups , One has Worked with high school 
faculty to convince theiii of the value of teaching black literature or bjack^ 
history, whether their students are white or black. Two or three eXrFellows 
describe themselves as "raissioharies" in their eagerness to "teach. the 
teachers" the significance of Black Studies; they are inspired^ among other 
things, by the conviction that the'fieid will conie into its oWn ^t the 
college and graduate school level only after it has been fully incorporated 
^nto the pre-collegiate curriculum^ (They also work with high school students, 
making them conscious of Ways to test their textbooks for racism.) One ^lumul^ 
Fellow (white) agreed to offer a seminar oh racism for the local polic^ force. 
Finally, two ex^FelloWs have received Federal grants to organize summer ihsti- 
tutes to bring pre^coilegiate teachers^ into the field of Black Studies (lAxtKef 
College and Sangamon State Unive^^ 

Many of the ex^FellqWs report having writt^^^^ meetings such 

# th? African Studies Association and^ of 
English^ arid fevievf art^^ for prqfessibria Sivdrai bSok^ (in- 

eluding a text on African polikcs^ 4re iffld^l^^^ One FelldW (McCleani Wil liam 

ColT^ge of :NeW Jefse^^^ 1971>72) f epp^rt^ that Lhis iris titutiqri h^ pr5r 
smoted him^ rianfed^ for himi and giveri him^ a^ of leave 

to complete his research! 

An important by-product of the year for many Fellows^W^ in joinirig a 

group of mattire scholars trained in different discipliries, they found it 
possible to explore another diisciplihei^ Several FelTcws co^^ the 
long range significance in their grwth as sdidlarrtp 
tunity represented. Orie team- -an -historian"' a^^^^ anthrbpologist— 
themselves a seminar on W.I:.>. Dubois,, exchanging disciplinary irisights so 
jpfofitably that they plan to produce a bbbk from it. 

One FellbW Wrote that: "this has beeri a year bf reading, discussibn, writing^/ 
and for me intrbspectiori arid human growth." He added; that ••Probably the only 
limitatiori of the year was time." Nbt all the Fellows had his kind of cbmpul- 
sive thoroughness, irideperidence, and ambition, arid a few exp^^ 
that there was not more structure in their lives, suggesting they really 
Wanted the security of graduate rather than post-graduate status. 

No group of Danforth Fellows ever reflected wider range in background, training, 
ability, and prbbably no Danforth Fellowship ever assured the holder as much in 
> the way of experiential learning. For the uriderstanding of blackness came riot 
only through books arid vicarious experience: it was direct arid personal and 
immediate and relentlessly dai ly . As one (white) Pellbw wrote: "One immediate 
result is that I no longer believe in integration, if iritegratibri means assimi- 
lation, as I fear it does." Some of the nibst thoughtful teacher-scholars the 
Foundation has ever isupported were in the program; sb Were a few wheeler-dealer, 
ribn-scholarly opportunists. The field attracts both extremes; so did we. It 
Was the height of iroriy that orie alumna of the program — a black woman With an 
M>A.--was snatdied up by N.Y.U.'s Afro-Ameri can Studies department. She put 
all of her experience and thinkirij» as a Fellow irito the creation of their 
;graduate program only to find herself excluded from it because she didn^t — ^ 
. herself have a Ph.Dl 

Question 2: Did the Foundation achieve its objective of offering support to 
an institutiori by awarding a Fellbwship to a faculty member whom 
it nominated? 



Staff is in the process of circularizing the Academic Deans of institutions 
where this question is an appropriate one to raise. Here it should be noted 
that of the 33 Fellows in the first two groups, not ail returned to their 
home base. In three cases, the institution reneged on its promise to retain^ 
the faculty member; 9 in four cases, the Fellows chose not to return. 10 Jh 5pe 
case, a Fellow was discovered to have accepted the DF stipend plus a matching 
grant from his institution: at the same time that he held a full-time appoint- 
ment to teach Black Studies. He has disappeared off the face of the earth. 

For additional co«nments of Fellows, see Appendix A. 

Question 3: Postgraduate fellowships in the social sciences and humanities 

are relatively rare. the - Danf orth} pro j^^ pecuiiar^^^^^ related 

to-the subject matter focus arid prpd^^^ 

learning for both black, and whit^ parti cipln^^^^^^^ Was; thislemi)har^^ 
sis so special as to limit others ignijHcance^^^^ 
there findings of Jmpdrt ance for the ;f ut:ure;:w^^ 

The academic cpnununity dp have imany m^^^ for ppstgr^^^^ thcr 

sciences and human i;t^^^ Study pf Vdf Jcl ijoW it clear 

that the 6pppftuh$t^^^ audit courses in such pre|tigi6^^^ 
Stanford^ and the University of Chicago was hp major ^b^^^ 

the Fellowship. In fact, there are repeated refe^^ to the surpfisih^ 
poor quality of instruction Which the F^iows foiaid atoun As one Fellow 

admitted: "I have had to face the fact this year that a good cpUrse is hard; to 
findl (and* alas, to teachi)" And hot a few Fellows said they would retu^^ 
to their less prestigious institutions with a sjshse of renewed hope! 

Despite their deprecating response to xourses , hqwever , ,the Fellows found that 
the overall e%erience (free time, exceileht library, etc. ^ and 
remarkable perspective as a result of beihg out of natural h^it^t and but of 
the normal role as teacher. (For some, this was initially a traumatic experi- 
ence: to be neither faculty nor student, neither of a department hor out of 



Collins College, Fla. (Anthony Layng); Sputhem Illinois University, 
txperiment in Higher Educatioh (Carolyn Dors ey) ; Reed College (Denhis Bonner). 

^^Christopher Breiseth (Williams College); Cleveland Williams (St. Michael's 
College (Vermbht) ; Joseph Logsdoh (Lehigh University) ; Alvy King (Te^s 
Christian University). Two of these Fellows separated from their institution 
with mutual regret as a result of the fact that there were ho tehure slots 
available; one had a serious misuhderstandihg over contract conditions and 
seized ah opportunity to take a post elsewhere; the fourth wanted to move 
himself and his family from ah all^hite community (Vermont) back to a south- 
ern institution. 

^^Edward Scarborough (DePaui University). 

^*^lt is true, however, that the National Endowment for the fhimanities, 
having broken the ice With its Black Studies Fellowships, is increasingly 
generous in offering grants for research projects in both humanities and 
social science- In addition to its Fellowships in Black Studies, NHII now 
offers American Indian and Chicane Studies. \ 
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"chance to see life from the other side of the 
desk, combined with powerfur iriteilectual stimulation, new resources, arid 
new surrqundings led many of the Fen to take a totally fresh look at the 
undergraduate experience of all students, their own included. Bothered by 
the apathy which they observed in classes taught by others, many Fellows 
organized informal seminar discussions among themselves oh the need for re^ 
thinking undergraduate curricuium, for experimehtatior» and for the i-eiease 
from the lecture/examination format. Since the Fellows represeriVed a Wide 
cross-s?ction of institutions in terms of qiiaiity, size, and ti-adit ion, such 
informal seminars had a quality at once sturdy and rich. Not a few Fellows^ 
commented that for the first time they found: themselves taking a professidhai 
interest in teachings not jiist ah ihteilectual pleasure in their disciplined 
Many resolved to develop new teaching St/ 

f ■ ^ ' * 

The emphasis dh spontaneqUd geheratidn df gdbd; conversation amdhg Fellows 
introducesjf the issue, of whetHerji-t-Was useful^essehtiai/aBimpdf tan to the 
work of the postgraduate.-Feiidws: for them, td (be clusUred^^^^^ 

fi^^^li^ except ion f dur rF>i lows , each= df^v^K aiolie in the 

ins titytionr which he chdse for /his. work i. all: df the- barifdrth: Fdlidws had -the 
benefit of sharing their experiences^ w^^^^ fei lows . Iii sdVeral instances 

in f^ct,, the group of Darifdrth Felidws was enla^^^ df NEH ' 

FelldWs. ' ' 

the Felldws at drie ihstitutidh^-the University df Chicagd--were to a man 
convinced-that much df the success of the yeaf stemmed^ own inter- 

change,, stimulated and ndurish^^^^^ the cohtributidh of the director of DF 
Felldws. iiven thdugh some of the Fellows rejected cdmpletely his philosdphy 
Of Black Studies,, the Chicagd directdr, Jdhh Hope Frahkliri, inspired admiration 
gratitude, and Idyalty df such ah order that one finds it hard td believe thi 
tributes were not written by awe-stnick adolescents. 

TTie experience of the Stanford and Atlanta groups placed the same e^hasis on 
their grdup and directdr as sdurces of stimulatidn. Then What of the cohtrdl 
group— the four Black Studies Felldws who worked alone? Each off them a is o 
regarded his experience as highly valuable. All four admitted that having 
•colleagues might have made a richer year,, but thdy wduWh't have been willing 
to sacrifice what they gained (in dhe case, access td a particuiarcdiiectidn 
of source materials; in ahdther, participation as a white student in a black 
theological seminary, etc.) for what -might-have-been. 

The acute dissatisfaction of twd successive groups at Yale, though it had 
several sources, suggests that an essential ihgredieht in the success of the 
cluster principle is the personal interest df a director who serves as the 
active liaison between the pdstgraduate Fellows and the rest of the university, 
including their related departments. In both 1969^70 and 1970-71, the Yale 
grdups ha^Jndifferent leadership. (In fairness, one should point out that 
DH I-elloyifs were the responsibility of a man new td the University who very 
properly' identified the undergraduates as his first priority and tried to 
delegate responsibility for wdrkihg with the Danforth Fellows to a second man, 
also new to the University). Yet when a third group chdse Yale, in the face 
of clear warnings based on the experience df the. two previous groups, they 
had an exciting and rewarding year, thanks to the direct and sustained interest 
df the acting director, John Blassingamc. 
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To sum up, being one of a cluster of postgraduate Fellows did not guarantee a 
good experience within the group, neither did being; a "loher" iri ah ihstitation 
keep a Fellow from haying a fruitful year even though deprived of stimulttiSig 
colleagues. The shift of perspective which came with thes transplantatibS of a 
mature observer to a rieW institution had a powerful infiiiehce oh the profes- 
sional development of many of the Fellows, regardiess of their status ih-^a 
group. And where groups clicked, the stimulatioh was yeasty j uh like any - 
thing the Fellows had known befqre;.-matufe^dulti^w ihtdrest of 

Black Studies brought to theiT f6r#i and infoftnal semiriars their differ^^^^ 
disciplinary orientatiohs. ahd widely divergent individual ix^efiences. Their" 
teaching of one ahother was ah ihteliectual/persohai e'xperieh^e of the highest 
order. ' / ^ 

Several of the outstanding^ F^^^^ in express ihfr their regret at the termiha- 

tion of the Black Studies Fell^^^ the .prSgram be replaced iwith 

a program pf teachihgrsibbatic^^^^ iellpwship> fb^^ y^^^^^ faciilty . They kr^e 
that a;year»s felepe;^!^^^ ^ 
resrafch^-combined with^ t^^^^ 

the resources of a great: tftiyer^^^^^ Md take ^ah. :6u^^ 

majpf unpersi ty--ari this is. an iriyaiuable experiishce 4 TKi^hovice teacher^ 
hot ready to' profit from; it ; the "settled" teachdfr isn't likely tO xhahge-his 
or her ways; but the teacher in between! is inaildible and ready fdf the 
experiehce. . • 

» 

They stipulate only two things : one, that the .host universi ty provide an 
interested, Wei 1- connect e^^ liaison pfsph ta couhier and ]^^^^ the Fell ws, and, 
tw6> that each Fellow have a departrnen connection, if only to thd extdrit 
of an assignment to teach quiz sections. 

t 

apseph Logsdoh, one of the Fellows urging the tCohtiM^ 

Fellowship program under a broader mahda^^^^ offered, the following appreciation 
of his year as the basis for advice to. the FbundatiM:, 

-------- - ,_-r __'„;^jc>^y 

The overall character of this Black StuMes Fe 11^^ 
overlooked; it surely has usefu^^^^^ ah<l in^ardVement 

of Black Studies. ;It may well be a itriking inn^^^ 

The postdoctoral idea is reiatively Mex^lored in th^^ social sciences 
and hujrnanities. And having it occur If ter dohsid^ teaching 
experience is even more lAiisual anywhere in higher education, the pbst doctoral 
in science of the residency in ^medicine usually takes place immediately 
after doctoral study • • . . 

If imivefsities could offer sabbaticals of ti^iis sort- -perhaps on the 
basis of awards- -it would probably Have a major impact on improving 
the quality of teadiihg in American colleges and universities . Uost 
leaves and grants are directed tbwa^^ A fellowship like 

ours would serve a much broader piirpose: renewing and refreshing the 
teachers, their teachings and their research. No one has really managed 
to find a way to encourage growth on the part of a faculty after gradu&te 
school except by rewarding piAlic^^^ time and resources for m6¥e 

pii)lication. I don»t denigrate pi^l^^^^ But I write this as a *piiblishing 

scholar'. Who has often considered the process of rewards self-defeatifig 
if it had hopes of encouraging anything beyOT growing specialization 
and publication. From my experiences this year as a Danfof th Fellow in 
Black Studies, I would urge you to consider the program's applicabiiity 
to even broader purposes in higher education. 
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I, for one, am certain that .because of this year's experience, I shall 
return to teaching not only more iknowiedgeable in Black Studied and 
better prepared to offer advicci but also inoire inquiring in my research' 
and more conceiTied and interested in my teachings Pi^rhaps I shall also 
try to^institutionalize arid expand my experience for others in this and 
Other fields, for: I am convinced that you have struck upon a brilliant 
innovation in higher education; 



A. idst word on the fipst evaVmtion 

Whether the Fouridati^^^ in 1969 only time will teil. Many 

persons would Have used the Foiindation^'s resources different iy. But that We 
moved to meet a heed which was acute is fclearv arid that we stood a^airist 
reverse racism as well as against racism; is also part of the recoixiC Several 
Fellows cell our atteritiori to the fact ithat the bahfdrth SRoiffidatib^ Felloi*^ 
ships i together with those of NKlhWHich^^;^^^^^^ haVe irovided a. fbrni df 

"legitimacy" for the; field, pis ='tie|;itiM^i^^^^^^ riot ^^esUl ted; or 
resulted in uni forniity for the fieldi nor ik iuch* urii^dimft^^^ t6 ioroe . 

Yet our bas i c objective vas the modes t orie of ^buying it iSd; f or fiedp le id think , 
and this wc have dorie. We have sUppbrteld Fallow represdritihg a wicle farig| of 
points of view, and we have made it possible for serious excharigestd take 
place among them. Their Work is not firiished; through their work, our pebbles 
will go ori lilting waves. 



****** 



.The concluding section of this report provides a sampling of the reflectioris 
of the Fellows who have enjoyed DF's Postgraduate Black Studies Fellowships. 
They can and do speak for themselves. 



Laura Bomholdt 



Appendix A 

Excerpts from Correspondence 
with Black Studies Fellows 



Appreoiations 

. • the year provided me with unprecedented refreshment and enrichment: 
leisure to read arid tHinK; niw faces, friends, experiences, and scenery; 
th? occasion for more writing than I have done in 8 years of teaching; and 
freedom from financial pressures, • • • 

"The impact of my Danfofth year upon the current one is evident in three 
places: at DriiiyYC ih the comimiriity of Sprtrigfieldi arid in ray own 

research and Writing. . . 

James T. L^^^ (1970-710 
Drury Col lege 



'•(I greatly appreciated) thfss ♦experiential* impact of spending a year in 
close contact and discuss iph w 

pereuasions, I thirUc T now approach discuss and 
in black studies classes, with a new openness; 'a h w sens itivi to the 
di versi ty of b lack vi ews and at t i tudesj and the con f ide^^^^^^ when it seems 
appropriate, to say things which seem to be true, even though I am aware 
that I risk being misunderstood as a racist.'' 

William Becker (1970-71) 
Buckneil University 

"A POST-GRADUATE YEAR: WHAT IT HAS BEEN 
(SPLENDOR: MIRABILE DICTU) 

It has been a year of splendor: 

to Strengthen background in Black literature 

to Pul>lish my first article in a leading journal: 

to Learn from others, scholars and studenti alike 

to Engage in serious research on Coiintee Cullen 

to Negate in discussion absurd notions of the Black Man 

to Dream of suns|iihe in February and end up in Jamaica 

to Order and synthesize ny reading into lectures 

to Reap the benefits of a Danforth Fellow in Black Studies 

It has indeed been a year of SPLENDOR, marvelous to relate." 



Johnnie M. Sharpe (1971-72) 
South Carolina State College 



Appreciations (2) 



"I still regard the year I spent at Yale as a high point in ray professional 
career. " 

H. Larry Ingle. (1969-70 
University of Tennessee at 
Qiattanooga 

"It has been the best sustained acf.demic experience of my life. Sharply 
defined goals and accessible means have found a happy union. The approach - 
abriity of top scholars , the ayailj^ility of resources and the vitality of 
the stiident/scholaris at the uniyersity have complimented the investment of 
self to produce an extremely worthwhile year. Accdlades to the Foundation 
for making possible this *r^ . ^ 

WHbur T. Washington (1971-72) 
Central Coil egeU 

i . I feel a very j^enuine gratitude for the wonderful opportunity that ' 
the Foundation provided for me. In a sense it was a breakthrough and a 
unique experience for me^ the reason I say that is because /l hot only teach 
in a small college but have, with on^ exceptio^^^ always attended and tau^t 
at small arid nori-prestigiouis colleges. The year that you provided for me at 
Yale was my chance to be exposed to the top rank oiF American higher education 
arid I feel that I profited by it enormously, this is riot to imply that 
everything was superb or even superior there but miich was arid as for that 
that was hot--welT, I learned quite a bit just by discovSririg a bit of liedi- 
ocrity exists even in thosQ hallowed precincts. The main thing is that we 
who teach at most of the colleges and wiycrsities of AiSerica tend to become 
isolated and inbred in bur ideas and badly need the stimulation of being 
thrown into the exciting atmosphere of a great imiversity." 

. Robert Lowe (1969-70) 
Elmira College 



. . one of the most valuable arid exciting years of my life. . . 

. .a year of renewal and revi tali zat ion. ..." 

Pearle M. Mankins (1971-72) 
Virginia Union University 

"On a more personal level (and to one who had known vciy few black people 
previously), perhaps ray most mcaningful--and enjoyable— experience has been 
the opportunity of living in the homes of two black families. There have 
been lonely times, of course, and l^ve missed the role of teacher more than 
I had expected, but generally speaking, I believe this semester has provided 
me with an invaluable experience." 

Carolyn Huff (1971-72) 
Lerioir Rhyrie College 



Appreciations (3) 



Thus the Foundation efforts in this new area were, i believe, well worth 
It. In the long run I have no idea what wirrhappen (who does?) to Black 
nJ" " country. But a lot of people will have benefited from 

Dh s efforts iri any case, "and I for one feel, privileged to have been a 
part of an effort conceived for all the right- reasons. . . .and to which 
the prestige of a great foundation has been committed." 

Nicholas Cahaday (1970-71) 
Louisiana State University 



I have been both impressed and disappointed with • Atlanta University . The 
library is _a disaster area, lafgely due to admiriistrative and staf f ihcom- 
P^^^^f® •; Something :musr be done iii this area immediateTy . The quaiity of 
■^f Of the many excellent teachers I ^have eiicount^fidi two 

^" my mind; Richard -Lohgi. Diredtor of ihe 
and African=Americari iStudies. is .one of the most ihtdiiectUdiy stiiUlaiinR 
^"^""^^^ I havejver encountered. Mil weekly seminar on Afrb-^A^ 
was most valuable. Klack Jones, chairman of the Political Science department 
.«avc me new insights into the workings of politics and government, especially 
as It affected the black community." 



George P. An tone (1971-72) 
Appalachian State University 



^•If a Fellow cannot get what he wants at the University of Chicago I would 
^ inclined to say that he does not know precisely what he wants or else he 
does not. knpw how to go about getting it." 



Sistei: Mary Mangan (1369-70) 
Webster College 



"Tlie University of Chicago Was an excellent choice. Although there is no 
specified Black Studies program or department here, the resources for study 
and instruction in the field arc impressive. There may, moreover, be Wisdom 
an their implicit decision to diffuse Black Studies Within departments. 
Frequently that approach has been an evasion. At Chicago, however, it is a 
forthright, determined effort. There are many courses in various departments- 
.well staffed with black and white faculty and firmly imbedded with the univer- 
sity. . . .The resulting variety of approaches, the sense of security, the 
absence of power struggles, the academic soundness, and the overall institu- 
tional stability are commendable strengths of Black Studies at Chicago. The 
latter feature is particularly noteworthy. There is no appearance of 
fragility or tcmporariness about Black Studies at Chicago. ... 

'•The value of the University of Chicago extends well beyond its own resources. 
The immediate community of Hyde Park is a wonderful mixture of people. ... 

"As I review niy report thus far, I find that it is almost gushing. I did not 
write it with that intention. I have written it to help you evaluate the 
,j)rogram. My disappointments are few." 

Jose^ Logs don (1970-71) 

—- •Loui|iaha:jStatc Universit y 
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. ApTpreoiatims (4) 

"Moreover serious research into black history, literature, sociology, etc. is 
TjR\lrl itnJ ^";«8rative perspective is to be achieved with sophistication.. 
The Black Studies phenomenon did much to highlight the need for this process 
and Danforth I think will be remembered for making a tangible contribution to 
this essential movement," 

Christopher Breiseth (1970-71) 
Sangamon State University 

."Yale's Afro-American Studies Program under John Blassingame, Acting 
Director, has been very generous and helpful to the Danforth Fellows 
John provided us with officesi strong encouragement and counsel, he has 
also helped us to receive grants from the Gradual Sdibol for our ^o^^ 
research. I received one for the trips to see plays and have inteririews 
in my study of the black aesthetic. Under his direction there has also 
been an excel lent series of speakers and fi InS for thi Aff b-Anerican 
Studies Program. I can ^t praise him enough for his Assistance and. for 
his direction, even though temporary, of the program. ..." 

Samuel H. McMillan (1971-72) 
University of Tennessee 

* * 

nfickbata 

"Hjc only somewhat negative statement that I have to make is that the .-^^ 
prestige of Danforth has led some few students to say that a Fellow of 
that Foundation is suspect because he by reason of his fellowship belongs 
to what they call 'The Establishment.' I only have to show them my over- 
due bills to silence that accusatio.n." 

Bertram Lewis (1970-71) 

Eastern Washington State College 

"Also.Mt seems that underlying the selection process of the Foundation is 
not too much confidence and faith in what is going, on in Black Studies (and 
this is certainly understandable in light of events) and the Foundation has 
sought to give it validity and stature by selecting persons with high 
credentials, Ph.D. 's in most cases. This has led to, given the nature of 
what opportunity has been for blacks previously, a paucity of blacks in the . 
.5^^ program. This has been a mistake admitted even by the concerned, whites in 
the program. 

"Blacks would be qualified in large nuiAers if the Foundation would look at 
those still on the road to the Ph.D. and those not yet teaching on the 
college campuses. I am suggesting those who might still be studying— graduate 
and postgraduate— those who are interested in research and writing rather 
than teaching and those with a master's degree who have years of experience 
teaching in the secondary schools, who with a year of study the Danforth 
fellowship would provide, could move into the junior colleges. 
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BHoKbats (2) 



"TOis tendency toward sponsoring those who have already achieved eives a 
a^'^stTngTb'ed'feS^^ '° B,a?k Studies 



Carolyn Dorsey (1969-70) 
New York University 

"It is pezhaps true to say that I did not expect, nor was I prepared for, the 
the personal and racial animosity leveled against the white fellows^ but 
neither was I prepared for the deplorable academic quality of the Yale prowan 
The^term 'deplorable' may be too strong, but I have been educated in more 

academic programs and I must use that experience on a coiia)arative 

• . the Yale Black Studies Program, and? probably nearly every other such 
program established in w^^^^ 

hi|^ly charpd emotional and^racial tension. Many prograite Wete rush into 
existence without adequate planning or adequate inquiry into what puri>6se 
such programs should attempt to accomplish. Faculties have been make-shift 
and even at times blatantly incompetent. Really coapetent scholars have 
qften been by-passed because of racial bias or have refrained from offering 
constructive criticism of Black Studies programs due to the highly emotional 
atmosphere.- Where Black Studies Departments have been created, they have 
generally been treated as unwanted and ill- conceived stepchildren of the 
traditional departments. All of my academic experiences and instincts 
jpdicate to me that such programs will die off of their own accord as soon 
as the emotional tensions which created them have lessened." 



Robert Gaines (1969-70) 
Tusculum College ■ 



"Another, more serious problem that we encountered at Atlanta University was 
the uncertainty of course offerings. Some courses in Afro^Amefican Studies 
listed in the schedule for this semester were cancelled at the last minute 
others substituted without giving the teachers much warning, and still * 
others offered but unlisted. One of the reasons for this, I believe, is the 
general lack of coordination among the various schools in the Atlanta 
University Center. Oach school seems to be a separate entity, with its own 
bureaucracy, programs, and goals. There is really veiy little sense of an 
integrated 'center,' and I'm already convinced that this severely undermines 
the potential of this kind of consortium." 



Anonyaoua 



". . . The Afro-American Studies Program at Yale is not very good. ... At 
the same time, it is clear that one can learn a great deal about problems 
in black studies by observing what is going on here." 



Nicholas Canaday (1970-71) 
Louisiana State University 



A New Fellowship Program? 



Postgraduate study 



. . such a year, coming four to ten years after one has finished the PhwD. 
and been imersed in teaching, is of tremendous benefit to the individual and 
the institutions he will inhaibit. too few of us in the humanities and social 
sciences have the opportunity to take on a set of probiew to which we have 
been led by our teaching and really pursue the problems as scholars- Typivaiiy 
in the first years of teaching we are struggling with a variety df courses 
some of which we have had ho formal. preparation in^ and With our Ph.D. 
. dissertation which we are preparing for^^ (old material being Worlced 

over) . The demands of bur teaching life get us oh a treadiill whidi it is 
easier to stay on than jiiS^ off , a fact that i^ made iwire certain by the 
diaracteristic cxpansioh in pur farai ly rerporisibtii ties a^^^^^ cohcomitai^t heed 
hot. to b(^ too advchturowv What has been so h^ ie is 

to come back as a student (with, a t^achor>s back^^^^ 

owh eyes) after seven years of teaching to Work With types 
of 'experience, but as important , to work with a first rate scholar like 
Franklin who is in a positioh to give shape and direction to Bfy study of 
these new interests. I rather detef^ted ny grad^^ so joyless 

and soulless. The attitude I have towards the present experiehce could not 
be more different. I am both the student and the experienced teacher. This 
makes me unusually receptive to intelligent guidance fi*bm someone like 
Franklih, if also smug ahU critical about the shortcomings of my »teaching 
colleagues* whose courses I visit* The result is attention paid to the art 
of teaching as well as to scholarship, the readiness to write, papers for 
seminars betokens the willingness to be fully engaged as student and scholar. 
My advice to those facing the opportunity of such a year (and I think 
programs like this should be expanded, centered arbund top scholars who are 
ready to take some teaching veteriins in tow--which has its own kind of peril 
and stimulation for such scholars) is to fix on a research problem related to 
course work and write soinc papers which will be criticized by others. ... 

*MtS a kind of second stage of graduate work--which is not the way to 
advertise such post-doctoral work. But it has the twin aspects of professional 
guidance and peer group collaboration which can be very encouraging to the 
experienced college teacher who hus developed a style of unflappable competence 
in the eyes of students (and hopefully faculty colleagues), but who is really 
unready to do any serious intellectual collaboration in public with his fellow 
professionals, preferring instead the safety of scholarly isolation. One of 
our problems, which the students sense, is .the lack of intellectual community 
among the faculty of our colleges and universities. This issue is far^ranging 
and I won*t go into it further except to say that 1 see in the experience I 
am now enjoying a revitalizat ion of individuals working separately and together 
that has the quality of something we are lacking at Williams, which I sense is 
missing in most of our colleges/* 

Christopher. Brciscth {1970-71) 
Sangamon State University 
(originally Williams College) 
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On the Futupe of Black Studiee 



wItJ b?Lk JJJri "J'"* J"^ the society at large are less and less concerned 
with black studies. In such a period of reaction, the calm, tough-minded 
aiJI?*^.^^ John^HePe Franklin helps to bolster my own commitment to the field. 
iiSi'cat^S^iScJlntS by; rigorous research and 

Joseph Logsdon (1970-71) 
Louisiana State University 

nL;;.i*f? 'T °^ ^ «° implementing a black studies 

program than rwas a year^agc r have heard Sd read soi* persuasive arguments 
S^ai^falflJw' .J^f '""-^^^^^ prograi« and depirti^nts 7 TTie SrT 

Sat^nn tSl hf J^';"-- Xiwre- extre^ more radicair) miintain 

^?*^*^"tion as a whole ought to be totally committed to^tho saij^ct ih all 
ats ramifications. On the white^ ^^^^jj^^^.^^ camus. a black 

Studies program is merely establishment tokenism at est . At this point my " 
thinking IS that on the survey course leyel. in all disciplines, a fully 
integrated program is the only feasible approach. The black American has 
been and will continue to be. such an integral part of the collectivity of 
America that to draw off this component into a separate discipline will create 
an intolerable gap. That is, in thinking, we do not have an option. To 
?J!r^L^'iv"* politics, history, literature, etc. one must perforce study 
Black Studies.' An advanced, specialized discipline, on the other hand, is 
a legitimate intellectual pursuit." 

George P. Antone (1971-72) 
Appalachian State University 

"Although there is always the risk of projecting one's own institutional 

SL'ir!!!"**! • °f ^'1*' ' ""^^ • qualified pessimism 

^about the future of Black Studies programs, particularly in predominantly white 
private universities. At best it would seem that Black Studies is still 
thought to be something which should take place withi" the traditional disci- 
plines and departments; at worst, it is seen as redundant and even a threat 
to intellectual standards. Both points of view lead me to conclude that they 
arc the result of one of two conditions: either, the intellectual rationales 
tor Black Studies have been unread or undigested OR the forces at work on the 
decision-makers in university administrations (e.g.. trustee and alumni 
attitudes) see Black Studies as a manifestation of the separatist thrust they 
perceive to be an aspect of the broader black revolt in America. I would — 
submit that those faculty people who see Black Studies as a threat to academic 
excellence have a forest/trees problem and have seen only the campus unrest 
IHirsuant to Black Studicis among many other things . Also not to be .discounted 
arc 1 acuity attitudes which cschi>w Black Studies as an unwelcome additional 
clJiiiKiiit to ail already oveiiiurdencd budget. Students remain fickle as well 
iHit new courses have to he Miide .ivuilable long cnuujth to allow them to catch 
on if they arc goinj* to. 



the Future of Black Studies (2) 



"Black Studies will continue to require legitimizing devices-^if it is ever to 
become an integral part of the academic coraraiinity. Among these are dual 
appointments, highly productive staff, excellence and imagination in teaching, 
people willing to fight bureaucratic battles, etc. The Danforth Fellowships 
have been an excellent legitimizing effort on behalf of Black Studies. In 
this context it is particularly unfortunate that they will not be continued." 

E. Philip Morgan (1971-72) 
Emory University 

»• 

"Now that the great noises surrounding the issue of Black Studies have subsided 
considerably, that there is general recognition that Black Studies is here to 
stay, and that we who are serious about establishing this discipline are 
quietly and busily at work, I hope sincerely the faith that, the Foundation 
invested in the program has been rewarded." 

Carolyn A. Dorsey (1969-70) 
New York University 

"One wonders if Stanford University has any real commitment in this area since 
the Afro-American program at Stanford is under-staffed and very peripheral 
to the general academic concern of the University." 

Adebisi Otudeko (1971-72) 
Franklin and Marshall College 

. . I don't believe black studies will disappear--in part for the reason 
you suggested, i.e. that white institutions recruiting black students 
will maintain black studies as part of that effort. I do expect that black 
studies prognims will remain in weak financial and political positions and 
as a result will become 'normalized* in such a way that any 'radical' 
impulses will begin to disappear. 

s 

"Black studies began as a radical movement. It began with demands for new 
subject matter, new approaches, new relations among faculty, students, and 
administrators, new relations with local communities; it began furthermore 
with an unusual power base--a base in the student body rather than a 
department or committee structure. . . Now that money is very tight, I 
fear ^hat black studies, which apparently has not had time to build a 
powei base in many institutions (and which at least at Stanford may not be 
able *-o depend on its studei)t base) will be under pressure to withdraw and to 
conform." 

Lawrence Flood 

Mount llolyoke Collcj^e 



"For most educational institutions I think a separate Black Studies 
Departme It is a mistake because it is likely to play on the margins of 
mainlin. activity (political, budgetary, intellectual) of the institution. 
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On the Future of Black Studies (3) 

to be lopped off without much pain to the majority of faculty and students 
under the guise of one expedient or another. On the other hand, I think it is 
intellectually imperative that courses and programs be organized to focus 
on the experience of groups, both separately and together* • . / 

••One 01 the reasons I strongly advocate conscious moves toward the integrative 
perspective is that I have discovered here in middle America a deep need among 
whites to understand our racial/ethnic experience as a nation. Thisis not 
going to be accomplished for the majority of students if the content of 
the minorities* experiences is in separate ethnic programs exclusively. The 
objective is for intellectual subversion of the major programs and 
disciplines. Much of this effort must be carried oh by whites if other 
whites are to be reached. On the other hand, the substitute for Black 
Studies programs as separable entities is the presence of siibstantially , 
increased numbers of blade faculty members both to promote implicit iy arid 
explicitly bur search to grasp. America's ^^p meet the 

persona l\as well as intellectual rieeds of biack studerits. Thus 1 would ^ 
emphasize the need for some cons ci bus working of whites with whites and of 
blacks with blacks at the same timcf that both groups (students and faculty) 
are being drawn together intellectually and personally in programs and 
courses focusing on the iriteractibn of our group experiences. 

". . . Each institution has its own needs and appropriate structures, 
with particular cbnstituericies to service. We should not be averse to 
this. But we must also assert, with firmness and confidence the need to 
grasp our interdependence as a group of people forming a nation in a 
pluralistic world.'* 

Christopher Breiseth (1970-71) 
Sangamon State Univelrsity 

"Black studies 9 which is by definition interdisciplinary should have as 
a main objective, the improvement of the lives of black people through 
the application of techniques and methods of the traditional disciplines. 
Black studies therefore, cannot be removed from the political ^ psycholo- 
gical, social and economic reality of black survival in a white controlled 
world. It should be devoted to the education of a generation of scholars 
committed to eradicating racism and oppression from the American and world 
societies." 

Joseph T. Darden (1971-72) 
California State College 
(Pennsylvania) 

"I must confess to a qualified pessimism about the future of Black Studies 
programs. . . . (They) will continue to require legitimizing.'* 



Si.ster Mary Mangan (1969-70) 
Webster College 



On the Implications of Black Studies for WASPs. 



••The difficulties are manifold because of a particular and unbelievable 
naivete and ignorance of the students to cultural differences and in 
regards to race. The students look at Detroit or Harlem or Watts and fail 
to see Cheyenne River, Lower Brule, Crow Creek, Pine Ridge, and. Rosebud 
Indian Reservations. They see busing problems in Florida, California, 
Alabama, and Wisconsin, but refuse to see or haVe no idea that Indian 
kids are transported and boarded out to Mission/Reservation schools 
in Pierre, Mission, etc. right here in South Dakota, and that the kids 
come from Washington, Arizona, Oklahoma, and Minnesota. 

••Part of what I have been trying to do is awaken the consciousness of 
some people in Jacksonmiss, South Dakota." 

^ - Gervase Hittle (1970-71) 

University of South Dakota 

On Whites and Blacks in Black Studies 



••The 'nothing gets done when whites are in class' attitude holds true 
for courses with visceral content, but for those giving general over-views 
or surveys only the instructor can annul this attitude. There is no majjic 
formula.'' 

Dennis Honncr (1970-71) 
» Stanford University 

"To this point I have had no particular problem as a white teacher teaching 
black literature to black students, mainly, I think, because I know things 
about the material that they don't and they appreciate that. One black 
student put it to me this way: 'Sure- --e were checking you out for the 
first week or two, but after about econd class, I came out and I said 

to myself, "Jones knows what he's .aiKing about. •• And that's what I'm in 
the class for--I want information . ' Frankly, I think we can easily do 
black students injustice by assuming that they will make unfair judgments 
and reject white teachers just because they are white. That may not 
necessarily happen if 

(1) there are enough black teachers at a school to 
remove the problem of role model and 

(2) the white teacher has done his homework --that is, 
has studied black culture enough to be sensitive 
to differences in i>erspoctive and has studied a 
particular subject enoujjh to be able to provide 
information and insijilus to his students^." 

Dennis Jones (1969-70) 
Luther Col lege 



On Whitee and Blaoke in Black Studies (2) 

"For Florence State, a course in Black History was unique. Some white 
students arrived on campus with specific instructions from parents to avoid 
the course. Other white students were much interested in the subject matter 
but were fearful that some mysterious dangerour doctrine was to be given 
them without their being aware of it. A few black students were doubtful 
that any white person was competent to deal with the subject. While all 
had some kind of opinion about every aspect of Black history, most were 
willing to 'watch and wait.' A few students voiced the opinion after a 
few days that they should leave the course and a few others were told that 
th'^y should leave if they could not listen to and evaluate differing views. 
But matters smoothed out. No one dropped but few if any of the extremists 
are happy. But that is good. I am in a position here in the South where 
I can easily join the Negro community or easily remain a member of the 
white. community. But this does not solve any problems. As I see it, 
progress in ray section of the eduhtry involves brihgifig the members of 
the two races together, stimulating intercourse between thenii and developing 
some real appreciation for and wiilirigness ib work With each bthdr* I have 
therefore, tHed to get one J66f in eabh ca*^ som^ extent trusted 

by neither. But small bits of progress have been made— so small that they 
would seem insignificant for any one other that myself." 

Kenneth R. Johnson (1970-71) 
Florence State University 

"Black Studies is immediately noticed with varying attitudes about why 
one would engage in it. if a Black middle-class individual ask why 
you are interested in Black Studies, no matter what you tell him, his mind 
writes you off as a militant even though you do not wear- an Afro nor ^...^ 
participate in civil rights demonstrations. If a lower-class Black ask, 
his mind registers immediately that you are either a trouble-maker or insane: 
a trouble-maker because you must be interested in his carefully guarded 
secrets of survival or want to use him as an informant; insane because if 
you have made it in the white man's world, why would you want to return to 
his (The Black Man's World) even for reminders, for here is a world he 
wishes desperately to escape. If a white man ask, his mind instantly 
depicts you as a radical wasting your time when you could be doing some- 
thing more useful." 



Johnnie M. Sharpe (1971-72) 
South Carolina State College 
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